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Among the States 


Constitutional Amendments 


Numerous amendments to state constitutions were 
adopted by the people in states that had elections in the 
autumn of 1953. The following summary lists a number 
of adoptions that may be of interest among the states 
generally. 

Arizona: A reapportionment amendment increasing 
the Senate from nineteen members to the total (twenty- 
eight) resulting from the election of two members from 
each county; also changing the basis for apportionment 
of Representatives and fixing maximum membership in 
the House of Representatives at eighty. 

Kentucky: An amendment eliminating the require- 
ment that state school aid funds be distributed on a 
pupil-census basis whether or not the school-age children 
are in school; the amendment will permit the legislature 
to devise other methods, such as a minimum foundation 
program, of allocating school funds. 

New Jersey: An amendment authorizing the legisla- 
ture to legalize and set conditions for bingo and other 
minor games of chance when for the benefit of educa- 
tional, charitable, religious or other approved purposes. 

An amendment extending certain tax exemptions to 
widows of all war veterans. 

New Mexico: Amendments providing for: 

Removal of the constitutional prohibition of sale of 
liquor to Indians. 

Authorization of twenty days (instead of six as for- 
merly) after adjournment of the legislature for the Gov- 
ernor to approve bills presented to him during the last 
three days of the session. 

A new system of filling legislative vacancies. In legis- 
lative districts consisting of one county only, the county 
commissioners may fill such vacancies; in districts com- 
prising more than one county, the board of commission- 
ers of each county is to submit one name to the Gov- 
ernor, the Governor to make the appointment from the 
names thus received. 

Increase of legislators’ per diem remuneration from 
$10 to not more than $20. 

Extension of the present $2,000 veterans’ property tax 
exemption (applicable also to widows of veterans) to 
Korean veterans and veterans who serve in any period 


when the armed forces are engaged in conflict under 


order of the President. 

Fixing the salaries of Supreme and District Court Jus- 
tices by law, instead of by the constitution as previously. 

New York: Nine amendments which include: 

Provision of joint election of the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor, so that a single vote is cast for both 
offices. 

Authorization to the legislature to increase the Gov- 
ernor’s salary from $25,000 to an amount not to exceed 
$50,000 and the Lieutenant Governor's salary from 
$10,000 up to $20,000. 

Two measures to help relieve court congestion, in- 
cluding authorization for General Sessions Judges in 
New York City to receive temporary assignments to the 


State Supreme Court. 

Authorization for municipalities to join together in 
developing water supplies. 

Ohio: An amendment authorizing the state to borrow 
up to $500 million for highway purposes. 

Another which authorizes creation of a State Board of 
Education with power to appoint a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Seven amendments repealing outmoded sections of the 
constitution or resolving conflicting sections. 

Tennessee: A series of eight amendments that had 
been drafted by a limited constitutional convention last 
spring. The amendments provide: 

Modifications in the process for amending the con- 
stitution. 

Increases in legislative compensation and authorization 
of future change by legislative action rather than con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Increase of the Governor's term from two to four 
years, without right of immediate succession. 

Changes in the Governor's veto powers; included in 
the new powers are those of reducing or vetoing items 
in appropriation bills. 

Complete elimination of the poll tax as a voting pre- 
requisite. 

Restrictions on special, local and private acts that may 
be passed by the legislature. 

An optional home rule amendment. 

Provisions for consolidating city and county functions. 


Missouri Legislation.—Missouri’s 1953 biennial ses- 
sion of the legislature—the first held under a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting regular sessions to five 
months—enacted 240 bills and record biennial appropri- 
ations totaling $741 million. Increased appropriations 
for highways, welfare programs and education accounted 
for the major share. 

In addition to increasing funds for highway purposes, 
the legislature tightened the drivers’ financial responsi- 
bility law. It increased state aid for county road con- 
struction from $750 to $1,000 a mile, and for the first 
time authorized state aid of $50 a mile for county road 
maintenance, 

A series of measures increased payments under various 
welfare programs. They also increased from $3,750 to 
$5,000 the amount of property welfare recipients may 
own without losing eligibility for state aid. Blind pen- 
sioners, under a new law, may earn up to $1,800 a year 
in outside income. The legislature opened state welfare 
rolls to public inspection. Amendments to the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act were adopted. 

Procedure for admission to mental hospitals was sim- 
plified, and the legislature authorized voluntary admis- 
sion of persons without court proceedings to declare 
them insane. 

Increased appropriations for education were voted, 
and teacher retirement benefits were liberalized. 
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A major accomplishment was enactment of twenty- 
eight criminal code revision measures. These include the 
Uniform Criminal Extradition Act and bills strengthen- 
ing controls over gambling. It was made an offense to 
bribe athletes to influence the outcome of games, and 
new penalties were added against the narcotics traffic. 

Measures affecting governmental organization §in- 
cluded the setting up of a bipartisan State Park Board. 
A series of thirty-three salary-increase measures for state 
and some local employees was enacted. The legislature 
established a “litthe Hoover’ commission to study state 
government organization and operation. 

Election law changes included a measure authorizing 
larger cities and counties to use voting machines. An- 
other new law is designed to keep unrepresentative and 
irresponsible minor parties off the ballot. 


New York Special Session.—A special session of the 
New York legislature in November approved a redis- 
tricting bill for the Senate and the Assembly. The bill 
was prepared by a special joint legislative committee 
on reapportionment and was approved as submitted, all 
proposed amendments being defeated. The reapportion- 
ment increases the number of Senate seats from 56 to 
58 by adding seats in Nassau, Queens and Onondaga 
Counties while dropping one in the Bronx. In the 
Assembly two new seats were given to Nassau County 
and one each to Queens and Suffolk; as against these 
additions, Brooklyn will lose two seats and the Bronx 
and Albany County one each. Total Assembly member- 
ship is fixed at 150 by the state constitution. The legis- 
lature also approved a bill to provide Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance coverage and social security to about 
40,000 New York City employees not eligible for or not 
choosing to join a local pension plan. 


Oklahoma Legislation.—The Oklahoma legislature in 
its regular 1953 session enacted 415 laws and appropri- 
ated $220.5 million for the 1953-55 biennium. Of that 
amount almost half was for education, a quarter for 
highways, more than an eighth for health and welfare, 
and the remainder for all other purposes. No new taxes 
and only minor changes in existing rates were enacted. 

The legislatures increased state aid to common schools 
and higher educational institutions and for free text- 
books. Facilities for education of handicapped children 
were expanded. A thirteen-member Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Television Authority was established, with power 
to issue revenue bonds payable from dedicated revenues 
and to acquire facilities for a statewide educational tele- 
vision system. The legislature empowered local boards 
of education to regulate, control or prohibit public 
school fraternities. 

In the field of health and welfare, the session enacted 
a complete new mental health code, established a seven- 
member Board of Mental Health and a Department of 
Mental Health. A new law provides that the Department 
of Public Welfare shall license maternity homes and 
homes for children; another authorizes posts of Youth 
Supervisors in the office of Commissioner of Charities, 
with responsibility for guiding children who have re- 
ceived suspended sentences and thus assist in preventing 
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juvenile delinquency. Child adoption laws were amended 
to correct defects and preserve the confidential status of 
adoption records. The amended Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Law was adopted. Another new 
measure requires fathers of children on Aid-to-Depend- 
ent-Children rolls to submit to examination by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service when it is claimed 
the father is physically unable to give support. 

Completion of the Turner Turnpike between Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City was a notable event of 1953, and 
the legislature authorized construction of new turnpikes 
if traffic surveys indicated their feasibility. Three new 
turnpikes were contemplated, but the proposals are now 
inoperative because a referendum petition has been 
circulated. 

Maximum weekly benefits under unemployment com- 
pensation were increased from $24 to $28, and under 
workmen's compensation from $25 to $28. The work- 
men’s compensation law was amended to provide occu- 
pational disease coverage. 

The legislature established a three-member Veterans 
Loan Authority to issue self-liquidating bonds for pur- 
chase of farm lands for eligible veterans. 

Several new and more stringent laws resulted from 
increased concern over the narcotic drug problem. Other 
enactments prohibit the feeding of untreated garbage to 
swine, authorize incorporation of rural telephone co- 
operatives, and bring packing plants and slaughter 
houses under closer supervision. The South Central 
Interstate Forest Fire Compact was ratified. 


Rhode Island Special Session.—A special session of the 
Rhode Island legislature in November authorized spe- 
cial elections in the cities of Pawtucket and Central 
Falls in January, 1954, to choose new officials under 
home rule charters. The elections will be the first con- 
ducted without party labels in the history of the two 
cities. Future municipal elections in both cities will be 
nonpartisan (held in November of the odd years) unless 
voters decide in a November, 1954, referendum to return 
to party balloting for local officials at regular general 
elections. 


Texas Legislation.—The Texas legislature in its 1953 
session enacted 439 laws and referred eleven proposed 
constitutional amendments to vote by the electorate in 
1954. 

The legislature established a statewide toll road au- 
thority, to be governed by a nine-man board, empowered 
to issue bonds and build toll roads with the proceeds. 
Another measure affecting highways provided for stiff 
fines of local officials who attempt to arrest persons for 
violating trafic regulations not authorized by the State 
Highway Commission. Previous limits as to length and 
weight of certain types of busses and trucks were in- 
creased. 

Educational measures included changes in the formu- 
las on which state aid and local contributions to the 
foundation school program are based, and a measure 
designed to facilitate annexation and consolidation of 
local school districts. A loyalty oath previously required 
of all state employees was extended to authors and pub- 
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lishers of text books used in the state public schools. 

The legislature enacted the amended Uniform Recip- 
rocal Enforcement of Support Act. It referred to the 
voters a constitutional amendment which would increase 
the state’s maximum contribution to the three public 
assistance programs—old age assistance, aid to the blind 
and aid to dependent children—from $35 million to 
$42 million a year. 

Benefits granted veterans of World War II were ex- 
tended to Korean veterans; veterans of the Korean war 
and wives and children of seldiers killed in Korea were 
exempted from tuition fees in state colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Measures affecting governmental organization §in- 
cluded abolition of the administrative Board of Control 
and creation of a new board with functions confined 
to policy making. A new agency, a State Building Com- 
mission, with responsibility for construction of various 
state buildings, will be created if a_ constitutional 
amendment for that purpose is adopted in 1954. 

The work week for state employees was reduced from 
44 to 40 hours. Except for judges and employees of col- 
leges and universities, all state employees received an 
across-the-board pay increase of $180 a year. A constitu- 
tional amendment ,to be voted on would authorize de- 
termination of saiaries for constitutional officers by the 
legislature, rather than by the constitution as now, and 
would raise the pay of legislators. 


Dock Crime Compact.—The New York and New Jersey 
statutes requiring longshoremen to register with the 
special Waterfront Commission as a condition of work- 
ing on the piers in the metropolitan port area have 
been declared constitutional in a unanimous decision 
handed down by a three-judge statutory Federal Court. 
The two states adopted the laws last June to clean up 
waterfront crime and had established the Waterfront 
Commission by interstate compact. The federal judges 
held that this was within the police powers of the states 
and continued: “This is a new type of regulation drawn 
to meet an emergency and reasonably related to the 
public interest.” An appeal direct to the United States 
Supreme Court by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association was expected, 


New England Cooperation.—_The New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference held its regular quarterly session in 
Boston November 19, and the commissions on interstate 
cooperation from each of the six New England States 
met concurrently in the same hotel with the Governors. 
Highlighted on the Governors’ agenda were discussions 
of regional industrial and development problems and 
regional promotional advertising; proposals for inter- 


state cooperation in public utility regulation; regional’ 


cooperation in highway safety programs; and interstate 
allocation of power to be developed on the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara Rivers. The meeting of the interstate co- 
operation groups, sponsored by the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation, considered the Con- 
necticut River Flood Control Compact, the proposed 
New England South Shore Highway from New York 


to Cape Cod, regional progress in civil defense, New 
England regional cooperation in higher education and 
review of a proposed compact for that purpose. The 
gypsy moth problem also was discussed, and color mo- 
tion pictures illustrating it were shown. 


Indiana “Litthe Manion Committee.”—Appointment of 
a twelve-member “Little Manion Committee” for Indi- 
ana was announced recently by Governor George N. 
Craig. Its assignment is to cooperate with the Federal 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, develop a 
plan to decrease non-essential functions of state govern- 
ment and evolve a plan to restore more authority to 
local units of government. The Governor designated 
eight state legislators and administrative officials as con- 
sultants to the committee. 


Rehabilitation of Alcoholics.—Under authority of the 
1953 Florida legislature, the Governor has appointed 
a five-member advisory board to consult and advise the 
Cabinet Board of State Institutions respecting the state's 
program to aid alcoholics, Establishment of a rehabili- 
tation center was authorized by the legislature. The en- 
tire program will be supported by a portion of the 
alcoholic beverage tax, and at present approximately 
$627,000 is available. 


Connecticut Mental Health.—The Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Public Works has begun a major construction 
program designed principally to prevent overcrowding 
in state mental institutions. It includes seventy-four proj- 
ects, to be financed from a special bond issue of approxi- 
mately $26 million authorized at the last session of the 
legislature. Among the more costly parts of the program 
are several new patient buildings, an occupational ther 
apy center, an institution for treatment of the chroni- 
cally ill, aged and infirm, and several other buildings to 
facilitate improved services and treatment for mental 
patients. 


North Carolina Improvements.—The North Carolina 
electorate recently approved a proposal by the 1953 Gen- 
eral Assembly to issue $50 million in bonds for grants to 
cities and counties for public school construction and 
capital improvements, and another proposed issue of $22 
million to finance construction and improvements at 
state mental hospitals. 


Industrial Insurance Premium Rates.—The fifth annual 
statewide industrial safety conference in the State of 
Washington opened recently with an announcement by 
Governor Langlie that premium rates for sixteen classes 
of industrial insurance would be reduced January 1. 
The Governor said the reduction had been made pos- 
sible in large part by effecting more than 80 per cent 
of the recommendations made by Washington leaders of 
labor and management who meet annually to promote 
salety. A plea for even greater cooperation between 
employee and employer keynoted the conference. 
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Wisconsin Turnpike.—The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
has upheld the law enacted during the 1953 legislative 
session that established the Wisconsin Turnpike Com- 
mission. The five-member commission will study the fea- 
sibility of constructing a toll road from the Illinois bor- 
der to the Minnesota line near the Twin Cities. The 
legislature appropriated $250,000 for the study. Cost of 
the road has been estimated at $170 million. 


Regional Highway Conference.—The 18th Annual 
Northeastern Regional Conference on Highway Safety 
and Motor Vehicle Problems of the Council of State 
Governments was held at Wilmington, Delaware, No- 
vember 5 and 6 under the auspices of the Delaware 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. Committees re- 
ported to the conference on subjects including sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles, bus inspection reciprocity, 
truck lighting and air brakes, driver licensing, chemical 
tests for drivers suspected of being intoxicated, “youth 
conferences” for teen-age drivers, highway speed limits 
and traffic law enforcement. The conference urged Con- 
gress to remove the federal government from the gaso- 


ne Drafting Committee of State Officials of. the 

Council of State Governments has issued its re- 

port for consideration by the legislatures, Sug- 
gested State Legislation, Program for 1954. The commit- 
tee, headed by Sidney Clifford of Rhode Island as Chair- 
man, is composed of some thirty legislators, Attorneys 
General, members of Commissions on Interstate Coop- 
eration, and Uniform Law Commissioners from all sec- 
tions of the country. Its program for 1954 covers a wide 
variety of subjects, from adoption laws and absentee 
voting to drivers’ tests for intoxication and the control of 


insect pests. 


Voting Laws 

Three proposals are carried on election laws. The first 
concerns amendments to state laws governing voting by 
service personnel. The second is designed to protect the 
voting rights, in elections for President of the United 
States, of persons who move from one state to another, 
The third would broaden state absentee voting laws 
which affect the general public. 


Civil Defense 


Several entries in the report concern state laws on civil 
defense and natural disasters. In addition specific lan- 
guage is suggested for consideration by states which have 
not as yet provided for compensation benefits to volun- 
teer civil defense workers who are injured or killed while 
performing civil defense functions. 


Servicemen 
The program contains a summary description of a 
newly adopted “Code of Military Justice” developed in 
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line tax field. A summary of the conference, committee 
reports, and resolutions may be secured from the eastern 
office of the Council of State Governments, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Western Regional Conference.—Representative legisla- 
tors and administrative officials from the eleven western 
states and Alaska recently convened in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for the annual western regional conference of 
the Council of State Governments. Panel discussions 
dealt with state penal systems, state-local relations and 
higher education. Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado, 
Chairman of the national Governors’ Conference and 
member of the President's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, was the guest speaker at luncheon 
during the first day of the conference. 

In addition to the general conference, the western 
interstate committees on highway policy problems, agri- 
culture, and legislative procedures met on preceding 
days, and a fourth interstate committee was re-activated 
for cooperation in connection with institutional care. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


New York and suggests language to be used in all state 
servicemen’s laws so that certain members of the armed 
forces will not be omitted from coverage. 


Health and Welfare 


Affecting health and welfare, one proposal deals with 
institutionalization of narcotic addicts; reference is made 
to a new basic law governing hospitalization of the men- 
tally ill; suggestions are made with respect to state laws 
which apply to the physically handicapped; included also 
is the full text of the new Uniform Adoption Act devel- 
oped by the Uniform Law Commissioners. 


Safety 


The report presents an enabling act to permit states to 
cooperate in the joint return of parole and probation 
violators; a recommendation for increasing penalties 
against those who cause hunting accidents by criminal 
negligence; and a new approach regarding mandatory 
chemical tests for those suspected of driving while in- 
toxicated. 


Other Proposals 


The report also includes a suggested act on control 
of forest insects and diseases; recommendations affecting 
animal-disease control laws; reference to the “Model 
State Law on Weights and Measures”; text of a sug- 
gested act.for regulating the sale and delivery of liquefied 
petroleum gas; amendments for an act carried previously 
on the registration and protection of trademarks; an act 
for prohibition of “bait advertising”; and certain amend- 
ments that were approved by the Uniform Law Commis- 
sioners at their 1953 meeting. 
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All of the operations of state government are affected by our country’s program 

of national defense. The governments of the states, on their part, contribute in 

basic ways to national defense in many aspects. In this address Assistant Secretary 

of Defense Hannah describes and analyzes defense problems, particularly man- 

power problems, on which it is essential, as he concludes, that the states, the na- 

tional government and the people work closely together for the preservation of 
our freedom. 


Manpower for Defense 


Address by Joun A. HANNAH 


Assistant Secretary of Defense in Charge of Manpower and Personnel, United 
States Department of Defense, at the Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments, Chicago, Illinois, December 11, 1953 


ris gratifying that the interests of the Council of 

State Governments are so broad as to include 

concern with problems of national defense. You 
could, if you chose, keep yourselves fully occupied 
with the troublesome matters of state government. 
For that reason, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
discuss some of the problems of national defense 
with you today. 

You should have an interest in this area. After all, 
the Department of Defense is currently spending 
two-thirds of all federal tax revenues. This is done, 
not from choice, but because we are living in a world 
in which our country and our way of life are under 
constant threat; a cunning enemy waits to seize upon 
any weakness on our part. We know that we must 
be militarily strong if we are to continue to be free. 
To develop that strength requires enormous sums of 
money, money which could be spent to much better 
purpose were the situation less menacing than it is. 
Sources of revenue which might otherwise be uti- 
lized by the states have been pre-empted and re- 
tained by the federal government because of the 
over-riding necessity to provide a strong defensive 
bulwark for our country. Money which might go for 
schools and hospitals and highways must be used 
for planes and ships and guns. 

These unpleasant facts serve to emphasize the 
economic nature of the struggle in which the free 
world is engaged with the Kremlin and its satellites. 

We are contending with an adversary holding as 
one of its tenets of belief that we can be defeated in 
the economic area. Communist dogma teaches that 
the economic system to which we subscribe will 
crack and collapse in time, provided only that 
enough pressure is put upon it. 

Knowing this, we are required to face up to the 
fact that our economic structure thus becomes a 
prime target, one which we must effectively defend. 
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We must recognize that there are economic limits 
beyond which no country dare go’ in building its 
military machine and those of its allies. We must 
recognize that it is not impossible for a modern na- 
tion to win on the battlefield, and still lose the war 
through the collapse of its economic system into the 
chaos in which communism flourishes. 


a of us have the firm conviction that there 
is an economic limit beyond which we dare not go 
in financing our defense efforts. If this is true, then 
it is important to determine the total percentage of 
national income that can safely be taken through 
taxes over a long period for the support of govern- 
ment at all levels—state, national, and local, includ- 
ing the costs of our schools. Once that determiina- 
tion is made, then it must be determined what por- 
tion of that total can be made available for defense. 

Such a line of reasoning is not based on the idea of 
economizing for the sake of saving money alone. It 
grows out of the conviction and belief that because 
of the character of our enemy, the danger through 
possible economic failure is no less serious than the 
danger on the military front. 

In time of actual war, when the question of na- 
tional survival is real and immediate, we shut our 
eyes to the costs in economic terms. As a result, gen- 
erations to come help to foot the bill. But we are in 
a different situation today; what confronts us is the 
real possibility that our adversary intends to subject 
us to a protracted period of tension, in which we will 
be compelled to support a comparatively large de- 
fensive force of our own, and supply arms and muni- 
tions of war to friendly nations who share our love of 
freedom and determination to defend it. During 
such a period, we must maintain our standard of 
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- living and even expedite our progress towards a 
better way of life for every American. 

Under such conditions, it is imperative that we 
gear our economic and military policies for the long 
pull, paying our way as we go if possible. At the 
same time, we must be prepared to go into action 
immediately and effectively if that should be neces- 
sary to defend ourselves against sudden attack. We 


must determine as best we can how many of our 


tax dollars can be devoted to this dual defense with- 
out endangering the stability of our economic sys- 
tem, just as we determine from time to time how 
many years of the lives of our young men can be 
diverted for a time to military service. 

These decisions will be made ultimately, just as 
they have been made in the past, by the people 
themselves, acting through their Congress and their 
President. In the Department of Defense, every ef- 
fort will be made to appraise our defense needs 
fairly, and to present them to the nation honestly 
and openly. Once the ultimate decision has been 
made, it will then be the duty of the Department of 
Defense to procure the utmost in national security 
with the funds placed at its disposal. 

Let me make it very plain that I am not saying 
that we can afford to spend only so much, and that 
if that amount will not buy every tank and plane 
and ship and gun we would like to have, we must 
resign ourselves to defeat. No American would 
think any price too high to pay for continued free- 
dom. The point is that we dare not pay a price of 
a kind that will buy, not freedom, but economic 
collapse and the ruin of our way of life. 

I am confident that we can provide adequate se- 
curity for our country within the limits of our 
national resources, 


|, the solution of many of the defense 
problems depends upon sympathetic understanding 
of the situation by the American people, I propose 
to mention two or three of them to you, who are 
leaders in your own states and help to form public 
opinion there, in the hope that you will help in the 
difficult but necessary job of explanation. 

I may be prejudiced, but I feel that manpower is 
at the heart of many of the difficulties encountered 
in developing a sound national defense. Defense is 
made up of three principal ingredients—men, mate- 
rial, and money. It takes men to make the material 
and to use the money wisely as well as to use the guns 
and planes and ships. 

It comes as news to many persons who have always 
thought that the United States had an abundance 
of everything to learn that we do not have enough 
manpower to permit complete freedom in defense 
planning. 


In general, the situation is this: For some time 
now we have been enlisting and inducting young 
men into the armed forces faster than the males in 
our population turn 1814 years of age. The heavy 
induction requirement in fiscal year 1951 following 
the outbreak of war in Korea has set up a pattern 
of high induction every two years for replacement 
purposes. The present pattern requires draft calls 
totalling 700,000 one year and 300,000 the next. 
We are endeavoring to level out our requirements 
as we realize operating with peaks is uneconomical 
both dollar-wise and manpower-wise. However, 
these increased requirements in the odd-numbered 
years create critical balance points in the manpower 
pool in fiscal years 1955 and 1957, with 1957 being 
the most critical year. It appears now that the year- 
end strength of the manpower pool will then be 
about equal to the estimated inductions for that 
year. If we were to maintain forces of the present 
size the manpower pool would not again reach the 
level it will attain at the end of this current year 
until the end of fiscal year 1g60. 

This is the unhappy legacy of the great depres- 
sion; during the 1930's small families were the rule. 
The sons of those small families are just turning 
military age, and there are too few of them to give 
us much leeway in military planning. The condition 
will persist until the 1960's, when the rising birth- 
rates of the early war years will begin to produce 
larger numbers of young men of military age. 

This shortage comes and persists at a time when 
the United States has heavy military commitments 
in many parts of the world, and there is a demand 
for soldiers and sailors and airmen and marines far 
greater in proportion than we have ever known in 
our peacetime history. 

Our military chiefs request, quite properly, that 
they be given enough men to enable us to meet our 
commitments. At the same time, we are reaching as 
deeply into the population for inductees as the law 
and public sentiment will allow, and are getting 
close to the bottom of the pool. 


|. such circumstances, what should be our 
national policy? We could reduce our overseas com- 
mitments, or we could begin drafting older men 
with dependents, and eliminate the deferment of 
others. Either alternative would have such serious 
consequences that they do not appear to be feasible. 

The approach being taken is to make more effi- 
cient and effective use of such military manpower 
as is available, while at the same time we preserve 
or increase the combat effectiveness of our units. We 
are making concentrated efforts to eliminate waste 
of human resources and special abilities to use 
machines instead of men wherever possible, so that 
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we can maintain an Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps of adequate size for the long period of 
tension without a shooting war that we evidently 
face—with fewer men actually in uniform. We want 
to make military service more attractive so that in- 
creasing numbers of men will voluntarily make it 
their careers. 

We are much concerned on this point. Our armed 
forces are losing trained and experienced officers and 
men in such numbers as to be disturbing. The so- 
called “hard core” of the services—the professionals 
who know how to do their jobs now, and would be 
the base of any sudden war time expansion—is far 
too small for either efficiency or comfort. The Army, 
for example, is made up of 40 per cent enlistees, and 
6o per cent inductees, some of whom are able to give 
us very little useful service after completing their 
prolonged technical training required to fit them 
for their complicated and highly skilled assign- 
ments. The two-year inductee must have a mini- 
mum four months of basic training, two months 
leave, and two months are required for induction, 
travel and release, leaving a maximum of sixteen 
months useful service. In some skills, requiring 
twelve months of training, we end up with eight 
months of service. If we are to reduce the size of the 
Army and hold down draft calls, we face the proba- 
bility of decreased enlistments in the Air Force, 
Navy and Marines. 


he unattractiveness of military service as a Ca- 
reer can be blamed on a number of things for which 
the Department of Defense, the services themselves, 
the Congress, and the American people must take 
joint responsibility. Industry is a powerful competi- 
tor for manpower; it pays higher wages than the 
military can pay; it offers certain fringe benefits; it 
has many uses for the skills learned by young men 
while being trained for military specialties. The best 
answer to this competition is to establish more realis- 
tic pay scales for the armed forces; those pay scales 
have not kept pace with the increases in industry 
and in the cost of living. 

More troublesome, in my opinion, is the nibbling 
away of some of the privileges military people have 
always enjoyed as partial compensation for the sacri- 
fices they make in serving their country in uniform. 
I refer to such things as commissary privileges, and 
medical care for their dependents. These are things 
about which something definite can be done, and 
steps are being taken towards the correction of some 
of these inequities. 

Another major factor serving to make military 
careers less attractive is the lack of adequate housing 
for both single and married men. This country 
should be ashamed of some of the quarters in which 


it asks its sons to live while they are in uniform. It 
is my hope that we can soon undertake a long-range 
program to improve the housing of single men in 
the armed forces. 

Just as acute is the lack of adequate housing for 
married enlisted men and their families. Most of you 
know of the conditions surrounding many of our 
permanent military establishments—low quality 
housing, high rents, lack of educational and recrea- 
tional facilities. They are enough to make any re- 
spectable married man hesitate when he considers 
whether to re-enlist. In this area, the states could be 
of tremendous help to the military services. Through 
zoning, policing, the expenditure of some funds, 
and the encouragement of private capital to build 
low-rental housing, they could make a tremendous 
contribution to improve morale in the armed forces 
and help remedy a situation which causes grave 
concern to the military establishment, from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on down. 


5 program for increasing the efficiency of man- 
power and reducing the burden of taxation is not 
confined to the military, by any means. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, as the largest employer of civilians 
in the federal government, and that means the larg- 
est employer of civilians in the country, is making a 
continuous effort to reduce the number of persons 
on the payroll without impairing efficiency. 

On January 31, 1953, there were about 2,556,000 
civilian employees on the total federal payroll, of 
which about 1,330,000 were employed by the De- 
partment of Defense. On November goth of this 
year, ten months later, the total number of civilian 
employees working for the Defense Department had 
been reduced since January 31st by more than 145,- 
ooo. Seventy-five per cent of the total reduction 
made by the whole government was effected in the 
Department of Defense. Remember, the department 
has half of the employees, but it effected 75 per cent 
of the reduction in total civilian payrolls. 

This has been accomplished principally by fail- 
ing to fill positions when they become vacant and 
through shifting responsibility for those remaining. 
As yet we have noticed no impairment of efficiency. 
Of course, such a rate of reduction cannot go on for- 
ever, but if we assume that the average salary of 
those not replaced was $3,000, which seems rea- 
sonable, then we have accomplished what would 
amount to a saving of more than $500 million on 
an annual basis, surely a sizeable contribution to 
saving in the cost of government. 

Our manpower budget for the next fiscal year will 
recommend further payroll reductions in civilian 
and military personnel in excess of one billion dol- 
lars per year. This figure includes not only the sav- 
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ings in salaries and payroll but also reflects savings 
in training costs, outfitting, travel, clothing, hous- 
ing, and food. 


Now let me turn to some matters of more direct 
and immediate interest to the states and the com- 
munities within them. 

Directly related to the limited supply of men and 
the character of the defense effort required of us 
by world conditions is the whole complex and both- 
ersome question of our reserve forces. Obviously, it 
would be folly not to have a strong reserve as long 
as the threat of Communist aggression hangs over 
us. We must have a reserve immediately available 
for useful active service. There will not be months 
or years to prepare after another war starts. 

As you probably know, the two-year Selective Serv- 
ice inductee is now required by law to serve an addi- 
tional six years in a reserve component when he 
leaves the active service. The four-year enlistee has 
a four-year reserve obligation, and the three-year 
enlistee a five-year obligation. Theoretically, this as- 
sures us eventually of a trained reserve force with a 
strength in the millions. Practically, it appears that 
it does not work out that way. 

For one thing, comparatively few discharged vet- 
erans are anxious to don reserve uniforms soon after 
returning to civilian life. Under the law, they are 
available for training with National Guard or or- 
ganized reserve units, but in the short time the law 
has been in effect no one has found a way to compel 
or induce them to discharge their legal obligations. 
And yet, that method of providing a trained reserve 
force is written into our statutes, and our military 
planners have no choice but to rely upon this tenu- 
ous force should we become involved in a major 
conflict. 

We are beginning to feel that our whole plan for 
the reserve structure needs a new look, and possibly 
a drastic overhauling. The question which keeps in- 
truding itself is whether we should have a reserve 
based on the theory of quantity, or one based on a 
theory of quality. 

One strong consideration behind the present 
policy is that the immense sums of money and the 
great amounts of time and energy involved in train- 
ing our service men should not be written off when 
they take off their uniforms and put on civilian 
clothing again. Ordinary common sense would in- 
dicate that it is foolish to waste all of that training. 
On the other hand, a veteran, particularly one with 
only two years of service, quickly loses much of his 
military know-how and finds that such knowledge 
and skill as he retains is soon outmoded by swift 
developments in scientific warfare. In other words, 
military training is a perishable commodity, and we 


cannot reasonably expect to salvage all of it. 

A less tangible factor—that of intent, or desire— 
enters into the calculations. Only comparatively few 
Americans actually enjoy military life as a leisure- 
time activity. A few, I regret to say, look upon serv- 
ice with a reserve unit only as a way to promotion 
and pay and retirement privileges—in peacetime— 
and have little real desire to serve in their units if 
a real shooting war starts. 


Au this begins to add up to evidence that we 
should become more discriminating in our reserve 
policy, to find a means of selecting and retaining 
those officers and men who will stand hitched, who 
can be depended upon to form a fully reliable re- 
serve, ready to serve when trouble comes. 

This difficulty is not easy to resolve. On the one 
hand, we have the uneasy feeling that our Reserve 
is not as strong and reliable as we would like it to 
be; on the other, you can readily understand what 
great pressures would be invited if it were decided 
to rid the Reserve arbitrarily of those who are in it, 
either because they have to be, or because such serv- 
ice has social or monetary charms—in peacetime. 

A plan for smaller but more efficient reserve com- 
ponents would have several advantages. For one, it 
would relieve the military services of a great deal of 
burdensome paper work. For another, it might serve 
to allay the fears of those who foresee that-at some 
time in the future, the military forces will have first - 
lien on the services of a majority of the men in the 
military age brackets within the country. If those 
who are definitely ready to serve in time of emer- 
gency were sorted out, the remainder might be re- 
leased to some such agency as the Selective Service. 
The local boards know the people within their com- 
munities; they are far better qualified than the mili- 
tary services to determine which men should be kept 
at work in essential enterprises, and which could be 
released to rejoin the armed forces. 

To revert for a moment to the discharged vet- 
erans who have some years of reserve service obliga- 
tions remaining: I ventured to suggest to the Na 
tional Guard Association at its recent convention 
that they represent a real challenge to leadership, 
community pride, and public understanding. Ad 
mittedly, it will not be easy to interest these veterans 
in building up the local Guard unit, but the possi- 
bility of eventual gain is so great as to justify the 
expenditure of the effort required. As I said on that 
occasion: “We cannot build a strong, alert National 
Guard on directives from the Pentagon. Local ini- 
tiative and local responsibility are the essential 
elements. . . .” 

It is my hope that you who represent the leader- 
ship of the Council of State Governments wil] en- 
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courage that approach in strengthening the Na- 
tional Guard as the oldest and proudest of our re- 
serve components. Equipment is now being pro- 
vided to your National Guard units at a rate com- 
mensurate with their development. It is my earnest 
hope that in the immediate future will be seen a 
strengthening and tightening of the National Guard 
throughout the country. 

As you know, the National Guard has recently 
been given representation on the Reserve Facilities 
Board within the several states as a recognition of 
the National Guard as a full partner of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. It is hoped that, as a result, we 
will have an even more effective program of joint 
construction and joint use of facilities, accompanied 
by substantial savings to the federal and state gov- 
ernments. 


Ao Department of Defense is tremendously in- 
terested in development of an adequate Civilian De- 
fense program throughout the United States. We 
have a major responsibility for internal security in 
its relationship to national security, but continue to 
be of the opinion that civilian defense is primarily 
a responsibility of state and local government. The 
Department of Defense has consistently supported 
the position taken by the Governors’ Conference in 
1948 in that respect, and all of our planning and 
operations are in that direction. 

The Department of Defense has a direct interest 
in industrial security, too, and that interest extends 
to all of industry, not just those plants producing 
military equipment and supplies. We are well aware 
of the great interdependence of American industry, 
and of the importance of the whole industrial com- 
plex to our national economy. It is the hope of the 
department that a high level of industrial security 
can be attained throughout the country in this 
period of international tension. Many industries 
correlate their efforts with those of state and local 
police agencies, so there is an opportunity for the 
state and local communities to make a major con- 
tribution in this program. 

There are a great many areas in which state gov- 
ernments can be of tremendous assistance to the 
Federal government in building up our national 
defense. For the first time in more than a century, 
our country is admittedly open to attack by a foreign 
enemy. Modern warfare respects no boundaries, and 
sneers at distance. We hope and pray that war will 
never come; if it does, it may be fought in part on 
the Mississippi as well as on the Rhine, over Detroit 
as well as over London and Berlin. The point is so 
obvious that it requires little elaboration. We must 
have a true partnership between the states and the 
national government if events come to the last ex- 


tremity of war. This administration is pledged to 
return such responsibilities as it can to the state gov- 
ernments; this implies an acceptance of those re- 
sponsibilities, and their full and willing discharge. 


ta role of the National Guard in the future is 
subject, under these conditions, to review and re- 
consideration. As I told the National Guard Asso- 
ciation a few weeks ago, it is faced with the challenge 
of helping to decide what would be the most logical 
and effective role for National Guard units in the 
event of an all-out war. We should be pondering 
such questions as whether they would fight on for- 
eign fields, as before, or on their own home soil; 
whether history will turn full cycle and see the 
National Guard become what it once was—organ- 
ized citizens armed and trained to defend their own 
homes directly. 

An illustration of the changing role of the Guard 
is provided by the program announced a few weeks 
ago under which National Guard units are prepar- 
ing for active participation in defense of America’s 
major industrial and population centers against 
sudden aerial attack. As many of you know, under 
this plan, the Army is supplying the National Guard 
with the latest in anti-aircraft artillery as it becomes 
available. National Guard units will be trained with 
this equipment on site until they meet minimum 
standards of strength and training. They will then 
assume operational responsibility for the positions 
on a permanent basis. Some Guard units already 
meet the minimum qualifications prescribed. 

Twenty-six states and the District of Columbia 
will contribute National Guard units to this defense 
program, a splendid example of citizen-soldiers serv- 
ing the interest of national defense in their home 
localities. This example of cooperation is-most en- 
couraging when we think of the many state-federal 
relationships to be worked out as we slowly build an 
adequate defense for our states and our country. 

What is to be the role of the National Guard in 
Civilian Defense? 

If our cities are subjected to A Bomb attacks, do 
you think you can handle the situation without an 
available National Guard to provide the disciplined 
leadership that will be accepted by all of your peo- 
ple, and that will be required to handle the casual- 
ties, open the lines of communication and food 
supply, house the homeless, and restore order and 
civilian production? 

Do you think that if a war should start with the 
bombing of the city of Chicago the Illinois National 
Guard will be available immediately for mobiliza- 
tion for foreign service as a part of the Army? 

It has been a privilege to discuss with you today 
a few of the matters of concern to the Department 
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MOST important event of our national life in 
1953 was the signing of the truce in Korea. 
This event brought forth no great emotional 
demonstrations in America. It was not marked by 
the joyous burst of pent-up fervor so common to 
previous cessations of hostilities. For the first time 
in American history, no great demand arose to 
“bring the boys back home” immediately. There 
was no irresistible pressure to demobilize at once, 
to slash defense expenditures; nor did we feel, as in 
the past, that a great hurdle had been surmounted 
forever. The significance of this national response 
to the truce in Korea can hardly be overemphasized 
as a measure of our growing maturity and our ac- 
ceptance, albeit reluctantly, of world leadership. 
Our previous history had been characterized by 
a youthful, buoyant approach to the solution of our 
problems. We found a continent and we settled it. 
Our own generation has faced and overcome de- 
pression; it has faced war with the simple, clear ob- 
jective of solving that problem too, and having it 
disappear for good. We know now, however, in 
our new and heavy role of world leadership, that 
quick solutions to wo.ld-wide problems do not 
exist. We know now that patience, the will to main- 
tain our strength and the ability to negotiate at 
length, amid large frustrations and complexities, 
must be added to energy, enthusiasm and skill if 
we are to prosper. Indeed they are essential if we 
are to survive in the position into which we have 
been thrust by our international responsibilities. 
These events, and this growing realization of our 
problems and our tasks, have had profound effect 
in the states. The men and women who comprise 
the governments of the states are thinking not only 
of the immediate present. They are likewise gear- 
ing their plans and policies for the long pull. The 
major task of state government—for the long pull— 
is to maintain, strengthen and vitalize our federal 
system while providing to the people the material 
services they need and demand. In this we all agree. 
And we have not been idle in this task. The year 
1953 has witnessed the closest cooperation among 
the executive department of the national govern- 
ment, the Congress and the states. They all are 
dedicated to-the concept that the federal system 
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must be strengthened, that the national government 
must perform and perform more effectively those ac- 
tivities that are international and national in char- 
acter, and that functions which can be performed 
by state and local governments should be assumed 
and operated by them. The public statements and 
actions of the national administration have inspired 
new appraisals of our federal system, based on the 
conviction that individual liberty, local participa- 
tion in government and local control of govern- 
ment are essential conditions of our free survival in 
this turbulent world. 


Federal-State Relations 


O, the recommendation of the President and 
with the enthusiastic support of the states, the Con- 
gress in June of 1953 established the national Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. Its assign- 
ment is to conduct a thorough study of federal-state 
relations in the light of present-day conditions and 
circumstances. For many years the Council of State 
Governments and the Governors’ Conference had 
suggested the creation of such a commission, and 
the work of the Council of State Governments in 
this field has been extensive. 

Immediately after the war our Interstate Com- 
mittee on Postwar Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment issued a report emphasizing the changes that 
had occurred and probably would occur, and sug- 
gested a new look at federal-state relations in the 
light of these. changes. In 1947 and 1948, the Com- 
mittee on Tax and Fiscal Policy of the Governors’ 
Conference met with sub-committees of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee in Chicago and developed specific rec- 
ommendations dealing both with functions and 
finance in the field of federal-state relations. In 
1948, at the request of the “Hoover Commission,” 
the Council made a comprehensive study of the 
question, dealing with its history, the functions, 
finances and operations involved, and possible so- 
lutions. 

Much progress was made, and more was in the 
making when we encountered an international inci- 
dent—Korea—which dominated our attention and 
required large additional expenditures for defense 
and war. The Council, as you know, maintained its 
active interest in the problem nevertheless; this is 
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responsible in part for the fact that at both the 
federal and state levels of government we are now 
in a position to appraise the problem in the light 
of prevailing conditions and to seek constructive 
solutions. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
has a most difficult assignment. It will need the 
ideas, suggestions and help of all of us. And its 
assignment is most important—one which, well 
done, will contribute to the strength and stability 
of America for years to come. The Council of State 
Governments has been requested, and its staff has 
been directed, to develop and furnish ideas and 
suggestions for the Commission's consideration. We 
have done much of this; we plan to do much more. 

Prior to 1900, the question of federal-state rela- 
tions was largely a legal, constitutional problem. 
Hamilton and Madison fought about it. Calhoun 
and Webster wrote their names large in American 
history by their exposition of fundamental disagree- 
ments concerning it. 

But over the past several decades federal-state re- 
lations have become largely—almost entirely—a 
question of public functions and services on the one 
hand and of taxes and revenue on the other. It is 
not necessary here to detail this development. We 
have already done so at the direction of the Board 
in two reports, one on “Federal Grants-in-Aid,” the 
other the previously mentioned report for the 
“Hoover Commission.” Suffice it to say that the 
major questions involved are: Who shall do what 
and how? And who shall finance the doing thereof, 
and in what manner? These questions apply to 
many of the major functions of government; they 
also apply to the broad problems of taxation and 
revenue. The national Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations will have to consider, in fact it is 
already considering, these broad questions of func- 
tions and finance; but in the course of its study, it 
of necessity will have to be more, much more, 
specific. 

What can and should be done relative to func- 
tions, and what can and should be done relative to 
finances? That, is a double-barreled question. ‘The 
two parts are the two sides of the same coin; they 
must be considered together. Various committees 
and organizations of the Council have considered 
this composite problem. They have asked many 
questions, and they have made suggestions in a 
number of areas. Let us consider a few of these areas 
specifically. 


Education 

The national government makes a number of 
grants to the states in the field of education, notably 
for vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and the school lunch program. Two of these grant 
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programs, vocational education and vocational re- 
habilitation, were started many years ago—as dem- 
onstrations—to encourage and assist the states in 
providing for needs that were nation-wide in char 
acter. The school lunch grant program was estab- 
lished as a depression measure, designed Jargely to 
provide an outlet for surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

All three of these programs are going concerns. 
The demonstrations have been made, and they have 
been successful. All of the states have such pro- 
grams, and almost four-fifths of their total cost is 
being borne by the states and agencies within the 
states. And so it might be pertinent to ask whether 
it is still necessary for the national government 
further to demonstrate and further to subsidize 
these activities. 


Highways 

The highway systems in the United States are the 
marvel of the world. It can be said that in deed and 
in fact we have paved America within the last gen- 
eration. The highways have been constructed, main- 
tained and operated by the states. The establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Public Roads in 1916 and 
federal grants for roads stimulated this program. 
They developed standards and contributed greatly 
to the planning and operation of the gigantic enter- 
prise. No governmental agency that I have known 
has done a better job than the federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

But it is no longer necessary to “sell” the Amer- 
ican people on good roads. They know that we pay 
for good roads whether we get them or not, and we 
have questioned whether it may longer be necessary 
for the national government to subsidize the con- 
struction of highways—if proper tax and revenue 
measures can be enacted. 

In 1952 state expenditures for highways were 
more than $2.9 billion. Most of this revenue comes 
from state gasoline taxes. The national government 
is levying a two-cent tax on gasoline on top of the 
state tax. From this two-cent gasoline tax, the na- 
tional government collects something over $800 
million, while it grants to the states approximately 
$450 million for highway construction. If the na- 
tional two-cent gasoline tax were repealed, states 
would have access to that revenue source, and the 
total of money available for highways could rise 
accordingly. 
Another example: 


Social Security 

Here again, much-needed governmental 
grams have been established throughout the coun- 
try in all of the states with the help of federal legis- 
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lation and federal finance; but they are established, 
and they have been in operation for more than 
fifteen years. During that time circumstances and 
conditions have changed. In at least two of the 
social security programs developments have taken 
place that were not anticipated. Certainly these two 
programs, their operation and finance, should be 
reappraised. 

The Social Security Act established two programs 
to deal with problems of the aged: first, an old age 
assistance program; second, an old age and survivors 
insurance program. The old age assistance program 
was designed to provide immediate relief for aged 
persons in need; the insurance program was de- 
signed to enable persons during their working years 
to build up annuities to provide for their old age. 

It was the general hope and belief at the outset 
that the old age insurance program, in a reasonable 
period of time, would make larger and larger grants 
for old age assistance unnecessary. It hasn’t worked 
that way—primarily because the old age insurance 
program never has been adequate. The result has 
been that the largest grants from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states—more than $800 million an- 
nually—are for old age assistance. 

Social security and assistance, then, are another 
subject that will be of major concern to the national 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; and 
here is an opportunity, through reappraisal and 
concerted action, to make a constructive contri- 
bution. 

But other problems also press upon us, as they do 
on the Commission. 


Natural Disasters 

A major question in federal-state relations in- 
volves the kind of organization, method of opera- 
tion, and financial provisions necessary to meet nat- 
ural disasters. This matter has been pointed up spe- 
cifically in the great drought area of 1953, which 
affects about fifteen states and extends from the 
Atlantic Seaboard through the Southwest. 

The states, in cooperation with the national gov- 
ernment, have handled and are handling this prob- 
lem. At a meeting of the Governors of the affected 
states with the President and members of the na- 
tional administration in Kansas City in October, 
and at a subsequent meeting of the agricultural 
commissioners of the states the following week, a 
plan was developed to cope with the situation. The 
plan is now in operation. But what is perhaps more 
important, arrangements were made to develop a 
program and necessary organization to operate on a 
continuing basis in order to deal with future nat- 
ural disasters. By agreement with the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference and with 
the national administration, the Commission on 


Intergovernmental Relations has made this task 
and this problem a matter for early consideration. 


Taxation and Revenue 

We who work in state government do not suffer 
from lack of advice. “The states should assume 
more responsibilities.” “The states should do more 
of their own jobs.” “The way to govern is to gov- 
ern.” These statements we hear on every hand. 
True—quite true! One hard, cold fact, however, 
stands out in bold relief. We should not and cannot 
expect the states to assume broad, additional, large 
scale responsibilities unless and until additional 
sources of revenue are made available to them to 
raise the funds necessary to provide the services in- 
volved. To a very considerable extent that means 
the abandonment by the national government of 
certain tax resource areas which it is now using and 
using extensively, and it means the reduction of 
national rates in some other areas. 

We can be specific on this point: in fact, as has 
been mentioned, the Committee on Tax and Fiscal 
Policy of the Governors’ Conference, in cooperation 
with subcommittees of the House Ways and Means 
and Senate Finance Committees, worked out spe- 
cific proposals along this line several years ago. 

The states are now hard pressed for funds to do 


their jobs. They are using the tax resources avail- 


able to them. Most of the states have sales taxes, 
many of them have income taxes, many have both; 
most of the states are taxing almost everything else 
in sight. But there is a limit to which any given tax 
source can stand levies by the federal and state gov- 
ernments at the same time. If the states are to as- 
sume additional responsibilities, which I hope and 
believe they will, they need larger financial re- 
sources—not additional help in the nature of grants, 
but provisions that will enable them to find the 
sources from which to raise the revenue themselves, 
to do their own jobs. 


The Organization and 
Operation of State Government 


W: have discussed federal-state relations at some 
length—what has been done and what is being done. 
In working with this problem, especially during the 
last few years, we have attempted to turn it around 
and to operate on the basis of state-federal relations. 
In other words, we of the states have sought in- 
creasingly to take the initiative—at least our fair 
share of the initiative—in our relations with the fed- 
eral government. Certainly we must take the initia- 
tive no less in solving our own, specific state prob 
lems. 

During the past year there have been many state- 
ments, pronouncements and articles in national 
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magazines about the capacity or incapacity of state 
governments, or the advance or decline of the states. 
In many of them, the so-called shortcomings of the 
states have been outlined in some detail, and since 
it is the primary duty of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments to work with the states as their agency, in 
improving state government, we have taken due 
notice thereof. 

The major task of all state organizations and 
agencies—in fact of all state officials and legislators 
—is to improve and perfect state government so that 
it can perform its full role in providing necessary 
public services and in maintaining our essential 
freedoms. 

What are the criticisms that have been made? 


Constitutional Revision 

First, most state constitutions, it is contended, 
were written long before the development of our 
urban industrial society, and the states, therefore, 
are not capable of meeting present-day social and 
economic problems adequately—in fact are pro- 
hibited by their constitutions from doing so. A 
number of states have recognized the constitutional 
problem and have taken action accordingly. New 
Jersey, New York, Georgia, Missouri, Tennessee 
and others have done so, and many other states are 
considering the problem. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments has made its facilities and resources avail- 
able to all states interested in constitutional revision 
and, subject to your approval, it plans to expand 
this service. 


Reapportionment 

Second, legislative reapportionment is an old and 
controversial subject, but it is a most important 
problem that goes right to the heart of democratic, 
representative government. We have been working 
in this field with many states, and we have not been 
able to arrive at a more equitable or feasible prin- 
ciple for solution than that developed for Congress 
in 1787. Would not the problem be substantially 
solved by adoption in some form of the simple 
formula of representation in one house based on 
population, in the other primarily on area—with 
adequate provision for automatic adjustments every 
ten years? 


Home Rule 

Again and again, the General Assembly of the 
States and organizations afhliated with the Council 
of State Governments have discussed and developed 
suggestions and recommendations pointing to more 
extensive home rule for municipalities. Municipali- 
ties contend, with some justification, that they suf- 
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fer from many of the same handicaps as those of 
which the states complain with reference to the 
federal government. If so-called home rule for mu- 
nicipalities were expanded, could we not relieve 
state legislators from the consideration of hundreds 
of bills purely local in character? And could we not 
also expect municipalities to raise through their 
own efforts a larger proportion of the revenue they 
need for their own services? 


The Legislatures 

State governments are the most important busi- 
nesses in the states, handling the largest sums of 
money in the states, and the legislatures in a very 
real sense constitute the Boards of Directors of these 
businesses. But state governments are not only busi- 
nesses. They are the instrumentalities of the people 
themselves for public purposes that transcend any 
commercial enterprise: the education of the young, 
the health and welfare of millions, the safeguarding 
of justice for all. If the state legislatures, therefore, 
are to fulfill their responsibilities adequately they 
must attract the best representatives available and 
they must be organized to operate effectively. 

Are state legislators, in general, compensated ade- 


NEW OFFICERS 
The Council of State Governments 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council of 
State Governments at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 12, 1953: 


Hon. Dan Thornton, Gov- 
ernor of Colorado 


President 


First Vice-President and Senator Stanton A. Hall, 
Chairman of the Board Member of The Legisla- 
ture, Mississippi 


Hon. Norman Wood, 
Member of the General 
Assembly, Pennsylvania 


Second Vice-President 


Hon. Harold V. Miller, 
Executive Director, The 
State Planning Commis- 
sion, Tennessee 


Third Vice-President 


Hon. James V. Jordan, 
Budget Officer, Alabama 


Auditor 


Two new Managers-at-Large also were elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of five 
years: 


Hon. John Burton, Chairman, New York State 
Power Authority 


Hon. Allan Shivers, Governor of Texas 
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quately for their services? Are there too many re- 
strictions, constitutional and otherwise, upon legis- 
lative sessions, terms and procedures? Are most of 
the legislatures adequately equipped with the re- 
search, bill drafting and statute revision services 
they need to do their jobs? All of these questions 
were raised and discussed in a report by the Council 
of State Governments several years ago; in many 
states some of the questions remain. 


Judicial Systems 

Should the states undertake in an organized man- 
ner to simplify and modernize their court systems? 
Should they establish a unified court system with a 
permanent (non-rotating) chief justice as the re- 
sponsible head, and should he be provided with 
necessary administrative assistance to insure effec- 
tive operation? This subject is of major interest to 
the Conference of Chief Justices of the state su- 
preme courts, as it is to all who are interested in 
law enforcement and the administration of justice. 


The Executive Branch 

The last few years have witnessed extensive re- 
examination of the organization and operation of 
the executive branches of state government. Since 
1949 thirty-five states have established commissions 
to study this subject. Great progress has been made, 
and the progress is continuing. Three specific prob- 
lems may be ‘cited as examples of those that are 
receiving much additional consideration in many 
of the states: 

In many states, an acute question has to do with 
the earmarking of funds. In some states, about 75 
per cent of total revenue is earmarked by constitu- 
tional provision or by legislative enactment. This 
practice, it is contended, seriously limits the dis- 
cretion of state legislatures and hampers effective, 
economical operation of state government. 

Many of the states still elect their Governors for 
a two-year term. At the turn of the century the Gov- 
ernor, although an important political leader with 
large prestige, had responsibilities incomparably 
smaller than those of a Governor today. Today the 
Governor is the effective head of an enormous op- 
eration in which his political leadership, his policy 
making, his organization of public programs, and 
his administration of them are fundamental. Should 
Governors of states, accordingly, be elected for four- 
year terms? 

And third, in many of the states are we electing 
directly too many administrative officials? Would 
effective operation be served better by a shorter 
ballot? 

Again and again the question will be asked of 
the recently appointed national Commission on 


Intergovernmental Relations: “What can the states 
do?” During the coming year we plan, subject to 
your approval, to give much attention to this ques- 
tion, and to report to you on it at your next annual 
meeting. 

It is not our idea—nor that of any other organi- 
zation familiar with our country and our govern- 
mental scheme of things—that there should be uni- 
formity among all of the states. We wish to main- 
tain the right, the privilege and the pleasure of be- 
ing different. But it is our idea that state govern- 
ments should be the most efficient and effective 
governmental agencies that they can be. 


Mental Health 

Nowhere have the states made more measurable 
progress in affecting the lives and well-being of 
their citizens in the past few years than in the field 
of mental health. At no time has so much thought 
and energy been given to this subject among the 
states. By the end of the 1952 fiscal year, the states 
were spending more than $560 million annually 
for the care and treatment of the mentally ill. 
It has been increasingly apparent, however, that 
care and treatment are not enough; that if our 
mental hospitals are not to continue to be crowded 
with too many, patients who don’t get well, the 
states must expand their activities in the realm of 
research and training: research into the nature, pre- 
vention and effective treatment of mental illness; 
training of the personnel at all levels who work in 
our mental health programs. 

The Council has made and published two com- 
prehensive studies in this area: first The Mental 
Health Programs of the Forty-Eight States, second, 
Training and Research in State Mental Health Pro- 
grams. These studies not only have provided exten- 
sive information relative to the problem; they have 
suggested action programs. At the direction of the 
Council, we have organized and we are putting into 
effect an action program that will provide for each 
of the states information on a continuing basis as 
to research, training and other mental health activi- 
ties in all of the states. We are organizing a specific 
unit to provide direct assistance to the states in 
dealing with this problem. We plan during 1954 to 
develop ways and means for interstate cooperation 
and joint action among the states in the area of 
mental health comparable to that which has been 
developed for higher education in the South, in the 
West and in parts of New England. 


Toll Roads and Interstate Cooperation 

One of the dramatic developments in state gov- 
ernment has been the increasing use of interstate 
compacts. In recent years the interstate compact 
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method has revealed a versatility and flexibility 
that have allowed groups of states to pool their re- 
sources and experiences in many different fields. 
New and expanded applications have ranged from 
conservation and development of natural resources 
to civil defense, higher education, harbor develop- 
ment and law enforcement. 

Probably the most spectacular development in 
the highway field in recent years has been the rapid 
trend in a number of states to build or plan toll 
roads. States now have realized that these wide, 
through highways must “hook up” if our transpor- 
tation problems are to be met effectively, and they 
are, therefore, considering the creation of interstate 
agreements and compacts on toll roads. 

The Council of State Governments already has 
met with representatives of a number of groups of 
states dealing with this problem, and definite plans 
are under way to develop regional agreements or 
compacts for the construction and operation of toll 
roads in a number of areas. 


Public Improvement Planning 

For a number of years, the states individually, 
and in some instances working together, have de- 
veloped plans and programs for public improve- 
ments to be put into effect when circumstances re- 
quired, During the war years The Council of State 
Governments’ Committee on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion and Development organized a program, pri- 
marily in the financial field, which was adopted by 
most of the states and which was in part responsible 
for the effective adjustment that many of the states 
made from a war to peacetime economy. The Coun- 
cil is now working with the states on similar plans 
and programs, again looking toward the long pull. 


ao Council of State Governments is a going con- 
cern. It was brilliantly conceived, organized and de- 
veloped by Henry W. Toll, William B. Belknap, 
Harold C. Ostertag and many other state officials 
and legislators. It has grown until today it is the 
agency of all the states, participated in by all of the 
states, and altogether supported by the states. The 
Council is dedicated to service to the states. During 
the current year it has continued to expand its in- 
formation, research and publications facilities. It 
has provided more and more direct service to the 
states in matters of general application and with 
respect to specific projects, and it has further pro- 
moted and developed cooperation among the states. 

The financial condition of the Council is sound, 
and I am certain you will understand with what 
gratification your staff is able to tell you that never 
have the states failed to respond in making pro 


vision for the jobs that they wish done. During the 
past seven years, through careful planning, the 
Council has built up a small emergency fund for 
use in extraordinary circumstances or as a start 
toward the construction of a building for the Coun- 
cil, which is now badly needed. At the last meeting 
of the Board of Managers we were directed to ex- 
plore the possibility of securing additional funds 
necessary for such a building. We are now in the 
process thereof, and we hope during the coming 
year to give you a specific and definite answer to 
this pressing question. 

The able and distinguished professor of public 
administration, Leonard D. White, out of the abun- 
dance of his experience in government, has just 
written a little book, The States and the Nation. 
He ends his discussion of the questions and diffi- 
culties involved by outlining the tasks and the op- 
portunities presented to this generation, and he 
does it very well indeed. 

In closing, may I paraphrase his remarks: 


If we accept the premise that it is desirable 
in the next quarter of a century to strengthen 
the position of the states in the federal struc- 
ture, these are some of the ways in which it 
would be logical to proceed. The states must 
recover some functions once held by them that 
have gone to Washington; they must recover 
greater freedom of action in joint programs; 
they must cooperate among themselves more 
extensively and more effectively, using the in- 
terstite compact as a means of agreement and 
action; and they must use their own powers of 
government more effectively to meet the needs 
of their citizens. 

The coercions of this generation are indeed 
great, but they may be encountered better by 
the resilience of a self-motivating, self-initi- 
ating, self-propelling federation of self-govern- 
ing states and communities, than by a nation 
in which the parts become only hollow shells 
lacking energy or creative power and respon- 
sive only to orders from above. 

It is not given to mortals to foresee the fu- 
ture. We may hazard the opinion, however, 
that the next quarter century may be crucial in 
the fate of the American commonwealths. Rel- 
atively speaking, they have lost ground for a 
half century or more. The next quarter century 
promises to be one of strain and tension, con- 
ducive to the continued march of power away 
from state capitols. If the states can take the 
initiative in these hard years to preserve and to 
strengthen their place in the federal structure, 
they will have won victories that will stand 
long in the memory of man. 


Action for the improvement of judicial administration in Virginia has had a 
lively and very constructive history since 1947, when the Judicial Council of 
the Commonwealth was reorganized. Chief Justice Hudgins, summarizing the 
background and course of its work in this article, points particularly to the 
Council’s leadership in four successful projects: instruction of jurors; adoption 
of rules by the Supreme Court of Appeals that have aided greatly in the han- 
dling of civil cases; establishment of a Judicial Conference; and creation of the 
office of Executive Secretary of the Supreme Court. The Chief Justice regards 
this last step as the capstone of the movement, led by the Judicial Council, 
that has improved justice in Virginia and continues to improve it. 


The Judicial Council and 
Judicial Conference in Virginia 


By Epwarp W. Hupscins 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 


TUDENTS of legal history in the future may look 
back to our present era and denote it a period 
of judicial reform. Improvements in the ad- 

ministration of justice have resulted from move- 
ments in our country for the unification of courts, 
the establishment of judicial councils and judicial 
conferences, and the exercising by the courts of the 
power to make rules. The impact of the movement 
for judicial reform made itself felt early in Vir- 
ginia, but after the first enthusiastic response sub- 
sided there was no further action for about two 
decades. 

Virginia never nad too great a problem regarding 
unification of the courts. From 1852 to 1870 there 
was provision for seven intermediate appellate 
courts, which were designated “District Courts.” 
(Article 6, §8, Constitution of 1850; Article 6, §1, 
Constitution of 1864.) Consideration of the estab- 
lishment of some type of intermediate court was 
indicated in the revised Act of 1930 creating the 
Judicial Council, but the idea was abandoned. ‘The 
only courts which were considered superfluous at 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century were the 
county courts. In the interest of unification these 
were abolished by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1901-1902. 

The inspiration for improvement of procedure, 
coming from the establishment of the English Rule 
Committee, took root early in Virginia. As early as 
1873 the Virginia Code contained provisions 
whereby the Supreme Court of Appeal “‘shall have 
prepared the said system of rules and _plead- 
ings. . . .”" Clearly the Supreme Court of Appeals 
was directed to prepare a system of rules to govern 


practice in the trial courts. Even with this enact- 
ment on the statute books, and with another Act of 
the General Assembly in 1916 directing the court 
to put these rules “in effect,” the Court took no 
action. It is easy to understand that an overworked 
Court, limited in personnel, did not feel equal to 
the task that was thrust upon it. The need was ap- 
parent for one particular agency which could as- 
sume the responsibility of examining -he existing 
trial practices with the idea of determining whether 
improvement was needed. For the purpose of de- 
termining existing conditions the legislature had 
provided for the clerks of courts to file statistics 
relative to the business of the courts. The lack of 
any responsible body which could use these statistics 
was indicated by the fact that in the Code of 1887 
the clerks’ reports were to be filed with the General 
Assembly; an amendment of 1928 provided that 
they be filed with the Comptroller, and finally the 
statute was amended in 1938 to require that the 
reports be sent to the Supreme Court of Appeals. 
Thus it was that the Court, already engrossed, in 
thoughts of its judicial duties, was apparently ex- 
pected to accept the responsibility of improving 
judicial methods. If the Court had assumed this re- 


sponsibility at this particular time its decisions 


would have been unreasonably delayed. 


O rHER states had the same problems we hei 1 
Virginia, and it was realized that some state a; 

was needed which could give impetus to the move- 
ment to improve the administration of justice. The 
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Massachusetts Judicature Commission in 1921 rec- 
ommended that a judicial council be created. In 
1923 Ohio established such an agency, followed by 
Massachusetts in 1924. There are now about twenty- 
five states which have judicial councils. Virginia 
was not slow in seeing the benefits which could be 
derived from the creation of such a body. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1928 created the Judicial Council 
for Virginia for the purpose of making “. . . a con- 
tinuous study of the organization and the rules and 
methods of procedure and practice of the judicial 
system of the Commonwealth, the work accom- 
plished and the results produced by the system and 
its various parts. x 

The Act of 1928 was amended and re-enacted in 
1930. The membership was made definite, and there 
was an attempt to provide for a permanent secre- 
tary. I believe that the failure of the creating Act to 
provide for adequate secretarial aid was one of the 
principal reasons for what has been termed by one 
writer as the “erudite ineffectuality” of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council during the first twenty years 
of its existence. As established in 1930, and at the 
present time, the Judicial Council is composed of 
nine members, consisting of three circuit court 
judges, two city judges, and four attorneys qualified 
to practice in the Supreme Court of Appeals. The 
Chief Justice is the presiding officer, and he ap- 
points the members of the Council for terms of four 
years, or during his pleasure. In many instances 
other justices, judges and members of the bar are 
invited to attend meetings in an advisory capacity. 
In case of the inability of the Chief Justice to act, 
one of the other judges of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals may act as presiding officer. The statute 
provides that one meeting must be held in each 
calendar year, and other meetings are held at the 
summons of the presiding officer. 

So in 1930 it appeared that at last Virginia had 
the instrumentality to focus attention upon the im- 
provement of the administration of justice. How- 
ever, alter a few meetings during the years follow- 
ing creation of the Council there was almost a com 
plete cessation of activity until about 1942 when 
there was a slight revival. 

The year 1947 is the turning point in the history 
of the Judicial Council in Virginia. The Council 
was reorganized in that year. Working committees 
were appointed, a complete study and analysis of 
procedure and judicial organization was made, and 
a program was adopted for immediate action. This 
program has just reached its culmim«tion in 1952. 


Ls reorganized Council of 1947 undertook for its 
immediate goal the accomplishment of a four-point 
program. The first point was the preparation, pub- 


lication and distribution of A Handbook for Jurors. 
A committee was appointed which reviewed a num- 
ber of such handbooks for petit jurors used in other 
jurisdictions. The idea was to present a general 
handbook to acquaint jurors with their privileges 
and responsibilities and to emphasize the necessity 
for the impartial performance of their duties and 
functions within the judicial system. On January 
8, 1949, the committee presented to the Council the 
suggested form for such a handbook. After lengthy 
deliberation the Council approved the handbook, 
and since that time approximately 15,000 copies 
have been distributed throughout the state for use 
by the trial courts, schools, and civic organizations. 
The second project undertaken by the Council 
was the adoption of rules by the Supreme Court of 
Appeals which would improve the administration 
of justice in civil cases. It was realized that this was 
a task of gigantic proportions. The committees ap- 
pointed spent long hours writing, editing and re- 
editing rules for suits in equity, actions at law, rules 
providing for pre-trial conferences, and appellate 
procedure. This having been accomplished, the 
rules had to receive favorable consideration by the 
members of the judiciary and bar. Under the lead- 
ership of the members of the Judicial Council all 
this was accomplished, and a modification of civil 
procedure resulted when the new Rules became 
effective on February 1, 1950. This change in appel- 
late procedure has made it possible to reduce the 
cost of appeals by at least 50 per cent. Through the 
cooperation of the Virginia State Bar Association 
and the Virginia State Bar, full opportunity was 
given to members of the bench and bar for criticism 
and suggestion. But there remains the salient fact 
that the Judicia! Council provided the leadership 
necessary to achieve this modification in procedure. 
So it came about that, some eighty years after the 
rule-making power had been expressly conferred 
upon the Supreme Court of Appeals by legislation, 
the Court adopted such rules. Until the Judicial 
Council was able to assume the responsibility and 
furnish leadership, action was not forthcoming. 


Te third point in the program of the Judicial 
Council was the establishment of a Judicial Con- 
ference. So far as we know, the first time in the his- 
tory of Virginia when there was a meeting of all 
judges of courts of record was on February 26, 1949. 
This was a meeting called by the Chief Justice with 
the cooperation of Governor William M. Tuck for 
the purpose of presenting the new rules of civil 
procedure to the members of the judiciary. The 
trial justices of Virginia had been holding voluntary 
meetings of this type for the exchange of views 
and discussion of common problems for about 
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fifteen years. Such meetings of the justices of the 
inferior courts had proved of great value. Establish- 
ment of such a Judicial Conference was therefore 
thought to be of great importance to the continua- 
tion of efforts to improve the administration of 
justice in Virginia. The first meeting of judges of 
courts of record was voluntary and unofficial. By 
statute in 1950 the Judicial Conference was recog- 
nized officially. 

The year 1953 has seen the fifth meeting of the 
Judicial Conference in Virginia. The Conference is 
composed of the Chief Justice and Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals, all judges of courts of 
record, and all retired justices and judges. There is 
an honorary membership composed of judges of 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, the Federal 
District judges, the Attorney General of Virginia, 
the chairmen of the Courts of Justice Committees 
of the House and Senate, and the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Virginia State Bar Association 
and the Virginia State Bar. The Chief Justice is 
President of the Judicial Conference. There is at 
least one meeting each year. The meeting of all 
judges of courts of record provides a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and brings about an invaluable 
spirit of fellowship and teamwork among the mem- 
bers of the judiciary. This agency gives promise of 
developing into one of the most potent forces in 
Virginia for continued progress in judicial admin- 
istration. 


Tae fourth and last point of the program which 
the rejuvenated Council undertook was the one 
most difficult to accomplish. This was the creation 
of the office of an administrative assistant to the 
Supreme Court of Appeals. In Virginia we call this 
the office of the Executive Secretary of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals. The Judicial Council presented 
its recommendation for this office to the General 
Assembly of 1950. Opposition developed, mainly 
because of a fear that the creation of such an office 
might lead to a regimentation of the judiciary. The 
original bill was revised, there was further discus- 
sion and consideration of the matter by the mem.- 
bers of the bench and bar, and another recom- 
mendation was made to the General Assembly of 
1952. This time there was favorable action with 
practically no opposition. 

The accomplishment of this last part of the pro- 
gram of the Judicial Council is the real capstone 
of the movement for the improvement of justice in 
Virginia. The office of the Executive Secretary serves 
as the coordinating agency for the complete judicial 
structure of the state. This officer takes care of the 
administrative details for the Supreme Court of 
Appeals. He does the work whereby judges are 
designated for duties in circuits other than their 


own. He fulfills the need for a permanent full-time 
secretary, which is vital to the effective work of the 
Judicial Council and Judicial Conference. Before 
his appointment all the work of the Council and 
Conference was apportioned among members of the 
bench and bar. This was becoming a burden and a 
hardship on many individuals. 

We believe that we are now in such a position in 
Virginia that we can fully carry out the functions 
and duties of the Judicial Council so as to provide 
for the continuous study of methods to expedite 
and improve the administration of justice. The Ju- 
dicial Council, acting through its Secretary, can in 
vestigate and gather statistical information con- 
cerning the conditions existing in the various courts 
of the state relative to the disposition of the judicial 
business. The Secretary personally visits the judicial 
circuits of the state. He talks with judges and clerks 
and at first hand sees their problems. ‘This personal 
contact can be the basis for a coordination within 
the judicial organization which could not be ob- 
tained in any other manner. Supplementing the 
Secretary's visits are the reports of the business of 
the courts which come to the office of the Executive 
Secretary. The reports have been received for years, 
but there was no ofhcer who had sufficient time to 
make a study of their statistics. We now have the 
machinery in Virginia to do this. The Executive 
Secretary reports directly to the Chief Justice, and 
any problems needing immediate attention can be 
brought to the attention of the Council. 

In summary, then, the Judicial Council is better 
prepared than ever belore to study the organization 
of the state judiciary and continue the study of 
the Rules of Court. We now have the means to re- 
ceive and consider suggestions from judges, law- 
yers, public officials and laymen concerning defects 
in the administration of the law and means for its 
improvement. Before this we did not have the 
means to take care of such material. We now 
have a full-time Secretary who can prepare re- 
ports concerning the facts found, make recom- 
mendations for the correction of existing faults, 
and report to the legislature as to what future ac- 
tion may be advisable. We also feel that we now 
have the means to provide for a cooperative inte- 
gration of the judiciary which will lead to promo- 
tion of uniformity of practice and the more expe- 
ditious disposal of judicial business. The imple- 
ments have been furnished. The organization which 
Virginia has for an orderly disposal of judicial mat- 
ters can be attributed to the leadership furnished 
by an active Judicial Council. We now enter upon 
a period in our development in which we hope that 
such use will be made of this organization that Vir- 
ginia will maintain its place among those states 
which are actively seeking a continual improve- 
ment in their judicial administration. 
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Missouri is one of the states that have taken the lead in demonstrating to the 
counties how they can enrich the lives of rural people by providing “bookmobile” 


library service. Under the leadership of the Missouri State Library, the move- 
ment has grown until almost half of the state’s counties receive daily bookmobile 
visits—most of them provided by individual counties or larger districts, six by the 
state itself in its continuing demonstration program. Mr. Price, the State Librar- 
ian, tells in this article what the service is, how it works, and what it means in 
public appreciation when good books are made easily available to a large part of 


a rural population that previously envied city people their libraries. 


Bookmobiles on 
the Missouri Landscape 


By Paxron PaTe Price 


B., the eleven-year-old boy in faded blue jeans, 
nudged his little schoolmate while in the book- 

* mobile and whispered: “She said we could take 
two books.” 

“She” referred to the young bookmobile librar- 
ian. The emphasis he placed on the word “two” im- 
plied incredible surprise at the generosity of the 
book-loan rate. The scene was a rural, one-room 
schoolhouse tucked away in the Ozark hills of south- 
ern Missouri. The Missouri State Library Bookmo- 
bile had come on one of its regular calls, scheduled 
each six weeks. 

All the children in the little school, embracing 
eight grades, took their turns in twos and threes to 
go and choose books from the bookmobile shelves 
with the help of the Bookmobile Librarian. She 
guided them to books they were able to read rather 
than those recommended for certain grade students. 
Then, while the teacher and adults living in the 
vicinity took their turns at selecting from the wide 
range of books in the vehicle, the Bookmobile Li- 
brarian told all the children a story, and at another 
time played a recording for them on a portable 
phonograph. 

Each vehicle carries a large selection of children’s 
stories or music on phonograph records. Sometimes 
the Bookmobile Librarian chooses, with the advice 
of the teacher, to show the children a short motion 
picture on some subject such as “Children of Other 
Lands.” A motion picture projector and a small 
collection of films—changed each month—also are 
standard equipment on the bookmobiles. The 


teacher, knowing the subject matter scheduled for 
future lessons, may choose some small-scale fine 
arts reproductions, or some filmstrips, or some 
three-dimension Viewmaster reels to use in her 
classes until the next Bookmobile visit. 


State Librarian for Missouri 


When the Bookmobile Librarian, her driver and 
assistant prepare to depart, there is a chorus of 
warm “good-byes.” When the bookmobile returns 
again each child will have read his two books and 
may have read those selected by his schoolmates as 
well. Indeed, before any of them have a chance to 
begin reading they all check with one another ex- 
citedly on what each has chosen. 

The adults come for the visits from their homes 
and fields—some women still in aprons with little 
tots in their arms, and occasionally a man on his 
farm tractor—to wait and gossip in groups of ten 
to twenty until the school children have finished 
making their selections. Some come from several 
miles away, because this bookmobile stop is the 
closest to them according to the Bookmobile Sched- 
ule they have read in the weekly county paper. Or 
perhaps they heard the schedule announced by 
radio from the nearest station. Adults choose not 
only reading for entertainment, including best 
sellers, but also books that answer their interests in 
avocations or hobbies or questions about their 
daily work. Books covering farming methods—con- 
cerning contour plowing and soil conservation and 
stock-dam building promoted by the County Farm 
Agent—are sought and provided. The women find 
materials covering subjects selected for study by the 
County Home Demonstration Agent, such as can- 
ning, quilting, gardening and flowers. What is 
wanted and isn’t found among the some 2,000 items 
carried by the bookmobile on each trip is sent by 
mail from the main State Library collection at the 
state capital. 

Each reader's request is filled, even if the book 
he wants has to be borrowed by the State Library 
staff from the Library of Congress and sent to the 
reader by mail. 
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Bookmobile visits are made each day in about 
half of Missouri's 114 counties. Rural Missouri is 
being reached with service that is comparable to 
that received by the city folks, and sometimes better. 


—_ modernized bookmobile service, equipped 
and staffed as described above, is a good example 
of the new professional approach to library serv- 
ice. Early library service in America consisted 
primarily of a collection of books housed in as mag- 
nificent a building as each city could afford, and 
service was rendered only to those who were able 
to come to the building. Consequently some citizens 
received service, but thousands and millions more, 
particularly in rural areas, were left without it. 
Then big cities themselves grew until city library 
branches were beyond convenient reach of many. 
Some city dwellers as well as rural inhabitants, ac- 
cordingly, are now being given service attention 
through modern transportation methods. This is 
cheaper than through the use of branch buildings. 
When the bookmobile service plan is in operation, 
no formidable portion of total costs is lodged in 
capital building investments. 

Librarians have long realized that proximity af- 
fects the reader's use of a library. The bookmobile 
now carries a small but comprehensive sampling of 
the materials and services available in any given 
library right into the midst of people’s home loca- 
tions. This is particularly important for rural 
America. Service of a personal type—in small groups 
and to neighbors—given in an informal setting, af- 
fords the traveling librarian an opportunity to sat- 
isfy more fully the reading interests and needs of 
each individual. The fingers of modern communi- 
cation have been extended into rural residential 
districts, presenting citizens with opportunity to 
appreciate such forms of recorded culture as phono- 
graph records, films and filmstrips, and even repro- 
ductions of the great art masterpieces, which also 
can be offered through the traveling library. 

Although the rural Missourian may live on a 
farm miles from town, or away off by himself in 
the wooded hills, it is at his customary meeting 
places that the bookmobile arranges to meet him. 
Service to children is at the schoolhouse—where 
they are taught to associate good reading with the 
learning process. Adults who miss the bookmobile 
visit at the district schoolhouse will meet it at the 
nearest village or town when it pulls up at the local 
postoffice or general store for a thirty-minute stop. 

Moreover, because it is inconvenient for some to 
leave their daily work to meet a scheduled book- 
mobile stop, collections of fifty or seventy-five books 
are left by the librarian at filling stations, stores 
or neighbors’ homes. These small] “booketerias” are 


scattered all over a county, so that no reader will 
have to travel very far to replenish his reading 
stock. Blank cards are left at these small open de- 
posits, so that any user can register his request for 
any particular title or subject of interest. 

In this manner a rural county in Missouri is laced 
together by a regular bookmobile service network 
that is usually centered at the county seat. The 
bookmobile is becoming almost as common on 
Missouri roads as the milk trucks and school busses. 

The 159 public libraries in Missouri serve only 
three-quarters of the population and cover only 
one-third of the state’s geographical area. That 
progress is being made to reach rural people is re- 
vealed by the fact that in 1944 there was only one 
county in Missouri's 114 that provided bookmobile 
service. At present, forty-three counties—in line 
with a demonstration made originally by the state— 
have one or more bookmobiles of their own on the 
road, and the State Library serves six different 
counties each year with two or more. The remain- 
ing unserved one million Missouri citizens, living 
scattered over two-thirds of the land area of the 
state, can be given adequate service only through 
use of these traveling library branches. 


|. Se population wasn’t “taken in” by just 
a new gimmick when bookmobile visits began. 
This new idea caught on with rural people be- 
cause they received a kind of service—brought right 
out to them—for which they had long envied the 
city man. Farm people saw direct and tangible 
returns for the tax money the service cost them. 

It all started back in 1945 when a commercial 
firm in St. Louis gave the Missouri State Library a 
small truck that was fitted out as a bookmobile. 
This book truck was widely exhibited all over the 
state, so that rural groups could see that through 
proper planning they could have such a service 
vehicle of their own. It was taken to rural schools, 
P.T.A. meetings, county fairs, farm organization 
meetings, extension club gatherings and other 
places where local people could examine the truck 
and its contents. 

The exhibition tours and sample service pro- 
grams conducted by the State Library with this 
sample truck stimulated local groups to vote the 
establishment and tax support for county-wide li- 
brary service, including bookmobiles as the primary 
feature. In three years, twenty-eight Missouri coun- 
ties established such service. That started the mush- 
room growth of bookmobiles on the country roads. 
Local and large-city papers and magazines caught 
up and reflected the public interest by printing 
pictures of group service and human interest sto- 
ries. The grass-fire of interest started in this manner 
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reached into neighboring counties. The big metro- 
politan counties surrounding Kansas City and St. 
Louis joined the movement; St. Louis County alone 
now has a fleet of ten bookmobiles and trailer 
booketerias. 

Statewide organizations whose programs include 
promotion of health, welfare and education were 
attracted by the public enthusiasm and sought to 
foster the spread of this new educational force by 
giving the State Library three more bookmobiles. 
The Federated Women’s Clubs, Beta Sigma Phi 
and the Farm and Community Department of the 
Missouri Farm Bureau were the donors. 


A: this point the State Library had four gift 
bookmobiles on its hands but an insuflicient appro- 
priation to stock and staff the miniature fleet or 
even to meet the expenses of reaching into the far 
corners of the state with service. The Legislature 
met the situation. Recognizing the public’s approval 
of the bookmobiles and the state’s obligation to 
promote development of educational facilities, it 
appropriated in 1947 an annual sum of $50,000 for 
the State Library to render the kind of service in- 
volved. Here the state government was demonstrat- 
ing materially again its interest in the intellectual 
welfare and climate of the people. 

The state’s interest and support gave the new 
program official sanction that came as a great im- 
petus. The State Library now was in a position to 
come to the aid of the local groups calling for help. 
The state provided a thoroughly planned program 
of service for them to sample before committing 
themselves finally and permanently on the proposi- 
tion. The tide of interest continues in counties 
which do not yet have bookmobiles, and a waiting 
list of requests for service is kept at the State 
Library. 

Each year finds the State Library giving book- 
mobile service for a limited trial period to six 
counties which have registered interest in it. Local 
committees in those counties have organized them- 
selves voluntarily, with representatives of county- 
wide organizations and have promised the State 
Library their sponsorship and public-relations sup- 
port to insure a fair demonstration. 

Since permanent bookmobile service usually is 
established locally, following the State Library 
demonstration, it is given by the State Library for 
a very important, long-range effect. Past experience 
and study of the areas yet lacking service have re- 
vealed that adequate service can be supplied only 
with income from two or more counties working 
together, under one service plan and organization. 
The income from the tax on one county alone is 
not enough. The state service given is on a three- 


county basis—one bookmobile for three counties. 
When the local people and authorities see by the 
State Library's demonstration program that neigh- 
boring counties can work together, and that dupli- 
cate overhead expenses can be eliminated, they are 
convinced that the objectives gained are worth 
more than “local independence.” Proof of this is the 
growing number of regional libraries in Missouri; 
they now number six, embracing a total of fifteen 
counties. 

Thus state bookmobile service leads to the estab- 
lishment of locally controlled and supported service. 
When the state is fully covered with local service, 
the need and responsibility for direct service from 
the state is eliminated. 

Bookmobile service introduces another revolu- 
tionary feature into the old conception of library 
service. Bookmobiles, carrying a different load of 
books and other materials on each trip around the 
service area, put into circulation a great many vol- 
umes that would remain untouched on the library 
shelves except for very occasional readers. The 
bookmobile becomes, in actual practice, the travel- 
ing showcase for a library collection. Because it is 
mobile and reaches out into the residential dis- 
tricts, it has the chance of contacting a larger pub- 
lic than the building-bound library. Greater use of 
the library's stock of materials is likely to result 
because more people have a chance to see what the 
library has on hand. The stock is presented for 
public view in small enough lots to permit the 
browsing reader to look it all over in the time avail- 
able to him. 

This factor has an additional application when 
a county or regional library provides for a working 
affiliation with several separate municipal libraries 
lying within the limits of the county or regional 
boundaries. Each of these, if they were not working 
with each other in a unified service program, might 
feel compelled to own one or several copies of a 
particular book. When they work together and use 
the bookmobile, fewer copies of a particular book 
may be required. 

Missouri, with its growing expansion of rural li- 
brary service through bookmobile use, is one of the 
leading states west of the Mississippi in the quality 
and quantity of such service. 


As indicated, the great majority of bookmobiles 
operated in Missouri belong to county and regional 
libraries. The State Library gives only a small part 
of the service—the part that leads local communities 
to establish their own service. In doing so the State 
Library is performing only one phase of its many 
responsibilities. 

It always must be prepared to supplement the 
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resources and services of the existing local libraries 
scattered over the state. In Missouri this means con- 
stant mail service to 116 city or town libraries as 
well as the larger county and regional libraries that 
never will have all the books requested by some of 
their patrons. A reciprocal loan agreement exists 
between all libraries over the nation, so that almost 
any book is available to any reader upon request, 
regardless of where he lives. Sometimes state library 
service takes the form of a loan of several books— 
or even a few hundred to a local library. Local li- 
brary funds for book purchases are always small. 
Sometimes the request for supplementary state serv- 
ice may be only for an obscure bit of information. 

One category of demand for State Library serv- 
ice, and in the case of Missouri the reason for its 
origin, is that which comes from private citizens 
living where no local libraries exist. The daily mail 
brings thousands of requests for book loans from 
individuals, schools, colleges, community groups 
with programs, entire towns, state and private in- 
stitutions. The size of the mail-order service by the 
Missouri State Library would seem to indicate that 
a “mail-order” catalog had been issued. The nature 
and range of requests runs the full gamut received 
by any good public library which is expected to 
come up with the right answer each time. 

To return to the local libraries: Books are only a 
part of the supplementary service given them. Be- 
cause they generally cannot afford the newer audio 
and visual materials now circulated by modern li- 
braries, the Missouri State Library loans out items 
of musical and literary heritage—phonograph rec- 
ords, motion picture films, filmstrips and full-scale, 
mounted reproductions of the world’s art master- 
pieces. 

Assistance to the local library doesn’t stop there. 
Help and advice are given to all libraries when re- 
quested in solving problems of management or 
techniques of service—for example, counsel about 
proven and economical procedures, and guidance as 
regards public relations. Help to local library 
boards of directors in finding qualified librarians 
to employ and assistance in obtaining inexpensive 
street signs to show the library’s location are only 
two examples of such advisory service. 

The State Library of course also handles requests 
for help from local authorities and groups who 
want to organize a new library. In order that a local 
decision may be made on how to proceed, a repre- 
sentative from the State Library is sent to give full 
description of what a modern library service should 
be, and what it costs. To those who decide to es- 


tablish service the State Library offers guidance in 
understanding the tortuous coils of the library laws. 
Help is provided in organizing local sponsoring 
groups. Once a local library is legally established 
and ready to begin service, the program is fully on 
its own feet, at which time it is entirely independ- 
ent and responsible only to local authorities for 
control. 

The State Library's help is critically important 
to the local community and its library board of 
directors, however, when a local library is brand 
new and just commencing service. In Missouri, it 
is then that the State Library will lend the fledgling 
library a large collection of books, and even a book- 
mobile, to use until it has received enough from 
local tax income to permit its own purchases. 


“hee greatest and most serious responsibility of 
the State Library toward the local library is to offer 
it counsel and guidance pertaining to its growth 
and improvement so that each individual served 
receives the maximum service for the total money 
spent. Helping communities to help themselves is 
the rightful obligation of the state in promoting 
the general welfare. For library service, this effort 
is expressed in convincing local library authorities 
that their greatest opportunity lies in expanding 
their tax base to cover a larger area, rather than 
seeking a remedy by increasing taxes on the smaller 
area. Experience has proven, as with schools, that 
the governmental area can be too small to reap the 
full value from the income dollar. The State Li- 
brary always must use facts and figures to prove this 
and sometimes must demonstrate just how it is 
done. 

Finally, Missouri is one of the states in the nation 
that leads in providing some supplementary finan- 
cial assistance for its public libraries. Once again, 
the State Library is the agency to determine the 
eligibility of libraries to receive these funds; in al- 
locating them it is protecting the state’s investment 
by maintaining standards of service performance 
that are nationally recognized. State aid to public 
libraries is allocated to those libraries that show 
they are making the most effort to provide good 
service. 

All the services rendered by the Missouri State 
Library have but one purpose: to help Missourians 
get the best library service possible. Its task is never 
finished. The demand is always greater than the 
ability to meet it. 
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The Role of the States 


in a Living Federalism 


THE STATES AND THE NATION, by Leonard D. 
White, 115 pages, Louisiana State University Press, 
1953- $2-75- 


the states nor that of the nation will revert to pat- 

terns and modes they have outgrown. There will be 
no return to yesterday, let alone to the times and norms 
that produced The Federalist Papers. But if the past is 
never to be again, it is also clear that past trends of 
change, even very recent trends, need not repeat and 
perpetuate themselves—and will not do so if men have 
the will and power to alter them. 

In that broad context Leonard D. White in this book 
regards the course, the role and the prospects of the 
states in American federalism. Like everyone else he 
sees that the march of power and authority, for a long 
time, has been away from the states and to Washington. 
Unlike a féw, he perceives that the states nevertheless 
are extremely important entities of government. And 
unlike a fair number of pundits he is convinced that— 
barring international developments of a duress that 
would make inevitably for further national centraliza- 
tion—the stature of the states and their governments can 
grow in the federal structure henceforth. Certainly he 
believes that it is to the interest of our country and of 
democracy that they be made to do so, 

Mr. White is steeped in the subject with which he 
deals in The States and the Nation—a set of essays pre- 
sented by him as the Edward Douglass White Lectures 
on Citizenship at Louisiana State University. He has 
studied government throughout his adult life, has long 
taught it as Professor of Public Administration at the 
University of Chicago, and has written much about it, 
including his recent book The Federalists, which won 
the Woodrow Wilson award of the American Political 
Science Association. His studies have led him to conclu- 
sions quite different from those who hold with Laski 
that “the epoch of federalism is over.” As Mr. White 
summarizes in his opening chapter: 

“I shall . . . argue in these essays that the march of 
power to Washington should be reversed wherever it is 
possible, that the states should strengthen their capacity 
to take a greater share in the burden of government, 
and that they should preserve a wide range of freedom 
of action in programs jointly supported and adminis- 
tered. A federal system implies a partnership, all mem- 
bers of which are effective players on the team and all 
of whom retain the capacity for independent action. It 
does not imply a system of collaboration in which one of 
the collaborators is annihilated by the other.” 

Without any academic pedantry, he has drawn from 
a rich scholarship to produce in the essays a terse and 
very readable summation of the great landmarks of our 
federal development, the causes that have moved it, the 
currents that play upon it today, and his own views of 


[' A changing America, neither the government of 


principles that can beneficially guide it henceforth. 
Many factors, as he recognizes, contributed through long 
years since Jefferson and Calhoun to the development 
of the central government's functions, authority and tax- 
ing powers: the rise, to gigantic proportions, of national 
commerce, industry and transportation; technological 
change; the demand of the people that government be 
prepared to prevent another Great Depression; their ex- 
pectation that certain minimum standards of personal 
economic security be maintained, in a national economy; 
the needs of defense and war. Indeed, says Professor 
White, “the position of the states during the next quar- 
ter century will inevitably be governed in large measure 
by the course of foreign affairs. Crisis compels centrali- 
zation. If the crisis of war or the continued threat of war 
predominates, the prospect of devolution to the states 
is remote. If depression overtakes the domestic economy, 
the remedy will have to be found in national leadership 
and action. The factor of crisis is unpredictable, but its 
consequence is certain.” Moreover, the future impact of 
atomic energy, in federal hands, on the economy and 
on the position of the states looms large. The next quar- 
ter century “promises to be one of strain and tension, 
conducive to the continued march of power away from 
the state capitals.” 

But Mr. White is not inclined to stop working for a 
better future on the grounds that war or depression 
might come or because strain and tension make a good 
job harder. He sees grounds for strong hope in the 
states—based on their recent performance and the need 
for their jurther resurgence. Even as they stand, they 
are far more powerful entities of government today in 
absolute terms than before. They have “a wide range of 
powers, independent means of operation, and a position 
in the American party system all of which bespeak 
strength and vitality.” During the past thirty years they 
have made great progress, and the “typical American 
state today is serving its citizens with a competence and 
on a scale that was often lacking before 1920.” 


M.. Wuire backs that statement up by citing a record 
of strong state accomplishment, both in_ intrastate 
action and in interstate cooperation. He points, for 
example, to large advance in education, hospitals, wel- 
fare; to reorganization and improvement of the ma- 
chinery of state government; to the development of the 
interstate compact from an instrument for relatively 
minor adjustments until it is the basis of such far- 
reaching enterprises as the regional programs of higher 
education in the South and West. On the side of the 
states, moreover, he emphasizes, are strong traditions of 
local government, the belief of Americans in maintain- 
ing local government to the largest extent possible, and 
“the emotional ties that bind the affections and loyalties 
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ol citizens to their states.” Geography likewise plays a 
basic role; in our nation, stretching 3,000 miles cast 
and west and 2,000 miles north and south, geography 
“dictates the necessity of the states as self-sustaining units 
of government.” And today, with the economic advance 
of regions that previously lagged far behind other areas 
in prosperity, we appear, he judges, to be entering an 
cconomy in which it will be less urgent for the national 
government to move into joint action with the states “to 
support the less favored sections of the country.” 

But he also records and analyzes the debit side. Some 
states, he says, are entangled in “outworn constitutions 
written to restrain rather than to facilitate governmen 
tal actions.” Legislative apportionment remains “one of 
the toughest constitutional problems” in some of the 
states, one which raises conflict with great metropolitan 
areas and undermines moral authority; additional as- 
pects, also, of state-local relations call for fresh action. 
Because of salary differentials and other considerations, 
most of the states have not been able to attract the 
administrative personnel which the magnitude and im 
portance of their operations require. Finally, when states 
fail to act in the face of need for action, they lose 
ground. Mr. White cites Elihu Root: “if the powers of 
the states are to be preserved and their authority is to 
continue, the states must exercise their powers. The only 
way to maintain the powers of government is to govern.” 

All in all, as he assesses the outlook, unless deliberate 
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Indiana Legislators’ Meetings.—The Indiana Legislative 
\dvisory Committee has announced that informal meet 
ings of members of the General Assembly will be held 
monthly during 1954. Their purpose is to acquaint legis 
lators with problems facing the 1955 session, and it is 
planned to invite the Governor to outline his program 
lor the coming session at the meetings. Each of the 
twelve members of the Advisory Committee, all legisla 
tors, will serve as committee chairmen to consider vari 
ous issues, and each chairman will select his own com 
mittee from among the members of the General Assem 
bly. The meetings will have no official status, and legis 
lators—who are paid on an annual basis—will attend at 
their own expense. 


City-County Consolidation Study.—A study of possible 
advantages and the feasibility of consolidating city and 
county boundaries, services and governments has been 
authorized by the Arizona Legislative Council. Primary 
objective of consolidation proposals is economy. Repre 
sentative Alvin Wessler, who presented the project to the 
council, indicated that some authorities have estimated 
that combining municipal and county governments and 
their functions would save up to 25 per cent of the costs 
of independent governments. 

Under consolidation as suggested, municipalities with 
in a county would retain their own names and entities, 


planning and action are forthcoming, there is grave dan 
ger that the authority and usefulness of the states will 
further diminish. But deliberate planning and action are 
possible; the author sees several lines as “open for ex 
ploration.” He summarizes: 

“First, it might be possible to return to the states some 
functions and activities that are now carried on and 
financed in whole or in part by the federal government. 

Second, the conditions attached to federal grants to 
the states might be modified in some cases, leaving more 
freedom to the states as to ways and means. Third, the 
states might “help themselves more” through wider use 
of the interstate compact, Fourth, the states might avoid 
federal legislation in emerging policy fields by much 
more energetic use of the powers that they now possess.” 
Mr. White elaborates on each of those suggestions in the 
concluding pages and sets forth other suggestions as well, 

The wise teacher and scholar who wrote these essays 
does not dogmatize about details, but he is firm in his 
principles. He is no Pollyanna, but he has faith and 
hope. 

“Friends of democracy have no ground for defeatism,” 
he writes, “even in a swirling, tumultuous, and dangerous 
world such as that in which we live. 

“If the states can take the initiative in these hard 
years to preserve and to strengthen their place in the fed 
eral structure, they may have won victories that will 
stand long inthe memory of man.” 


but multiple government setups would be replaced by a 
single governing authority, Each area would be given 
representation on that authority, probably on a popula 
tion basis. There would be varying tax rates, based on 
the number and types of public services givens and on 
other Lactors. 


Manpower for Delense 


(Continued from page 10) 


ol Delense. As I said at the beginning, | am grateful 
lor the interest of the Council of State Govern 
ments in the problems that now concern me most. 
It is an indication of a growing realization that we 
are all in this struggle lor the preservation of ou 
freedom, and must work together as never belore. 
The problems we tace are complex and dificult; it 
would be easy to become discouraged if one did not 
recall that the American people possess a capacity 
to rise to the occasion, and to exercise extraordinary 
ingenuity in the solution of perplexing problems, 
They will come through again, provided only that 
they are made to understand the crucial issues in 
volved, what is expected of them, and the terrible 
price of failure. To that understanding you who are 
leaders in our several states can contribute beyond 
measure. | hope you will welcome that challenge as 
another opportunity to be of tremendous service to 


the people whose confidence you hold. 
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